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FOREWORD 


Three hundred years ago human civilization entered a 
qualitatively different phase in its history with a spectacular 
breakthrough in science, which culminated in the first 
Industrial Revolution. In this new era, and in the light of 
new knowledge, not only was the Great Mother Earth, 
reduced to a mere speck of dust in one of the countless 
galaxies, but Man himself was gradually pushed away from 
the centre of the stage. But the most crucial fact which 
occurred during this phase relates to the change in the nature 
_ and structure of his social organization whose implications 
_he could hardly realise in the beginning. Even now they 
await full appreciation. 

In the earlier phases of history people lived in simple 
face-to-face societies. Larger organizations affecting the 
lifestyle of the common man were exceptions. But after the 
Industrial Revolutions, with increasing specialization, di- 
vision of labour and the use of machines, the larger | 
organization has become the order, resulting in the de- 
humanization of work, the alienation of Man and the 
collapse of basic human values, against which sensitive 
people have been raising their voices. Their protest has not 
been of much avail; the Machine has moved on inexorably, 
increasing its speed, mindlessly producing heaps-and-heaps 
of goods and making production an end in itself, the 
measure of Man’s worth. While some products are un- 
doubtedly essential, the growing proportion of useless goods 
designed only to quench the insatiable demands of vulgar 
consumerism and the greed of an irresponsible power elite 
throughout the world, has jeopardized the very existence of 
Man, nay all life on the planet itself. 
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Gandhi clearly perceived the implications of the new 
machine age and the extent of their destructive ability in the 
context of the Indian reality. His charkha was not only a 
weapon in the fight against the powerful economic interests 
of the Raj but also a symbol of his philosophy of life. 
Manual work is not a dispensable acquisition of man but an 
essential condition for a full life. Small is not only beautiful, 
but a condition for the creation of a human relationship 
based on love, affection and compassion. Basic human 
values can be nurtured and can flourish only in the setting of 
a small-community life which rural India provides. Urban 
life is organized around large formal systems, where people 
gather in groups for specific purposes. These are not 
communities. a 

An inevitable consequence of such large systems is, that 
only a few people can reach the top while the vast majority 
are disqualified, ex hypothe si from achieving excellence, and 
condemned to a life of mediocrity and a second class 
existence. Democratic values can become a reality only in a 
face-to-face society where each member has full understand- 
ing, and is confident of the nature of decisions in which he 
may be participating. Gandhi could not accept as a real 
democracy the Parliamentary system, where once in five 
years the individual has a right to cast his vote in favour 
of someone, irrespective of his merit. He did not agree that 
democracy could be built like a pyramid with a vast base and 
a narrow peak, but visualized it in the form of a series of 
concentric circles in which each one must support the other 
in a spirit of give and take. The smaller circle sustains the 
human spirit while the larger provides the minimal necessary 
Support for its sustenance. 

Our country occupies a unique position among nations. 
We have a rich tradition, on the foundations of which a 
strong modern nation upholding the spirit of democracy, 
egalitarian values and the scientific temper can be built. But 
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this can be achieved only if the real significance of our 
tradition in the contemporary world situation is realized and — 
appreciated. It is unfortunate that our great heritage is being 
dissipated notwithstanding the unending ritualistic homages 
paid to it in all forums. We have adopted the Western style 
of consumerism as the measure of our national develop- 
ment. Apart from the question of basic values, some 
mundane questions are also being ignored merely because it 
does not suit the power elite to give attention to them. A 
strong economy can be built on the sound foundations of the 
sustained hard work of the people, yet as the relationship 
between individual reward and individual effort is becoming 
fragile, work ethics 1s on the decline. Vulgar consumerism 
has been accepted as a symbol of progress, heedless of the 
fact that the consumption levels it sets are not feasible even 
for a small section of the people without destroying the 
delicate ecological balance. Consequently a dualistic struc- 
ture is being implicitly accepted as a permanent feature of 
our society ignoring the solemn national commitment for 
establishing an egalitarian social order. 

These basic issues facing our nation are bound to come 
into focus in any systematic analysis of our socio-economic 
situation from a Gandhian perspective. Prof. Amlan Datta, 
a rare scholar who combines Gandhian sensitivity with the 
rigour of an economist, has accomplished this task with 
characteristic simplicity and lucidity in the four lectures 
delivered at our University in 1985. Some of the fundamen- 
tal issues in economics and political science have been raised 
by him without using the usual academic jargon and are 
handled with ease in the style of a grandmaster who appeals 
alike to the intellectual and the common man. The expert 
has an opportunity to test his complex theories on the 
touchstone of simple premises which do not need laboured 
arguments to support. The common man on the other hand 
is enabled to see through the bewildering complexity of 
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modern times and reach the central points where the choices 
are rather simple for him, though inconvenient to many a 
vested interest. 

Prof. Amlan Datta spent two months at the University 
as a Gandhi professor, which was made possible by the 
generous endowment given to the University by Prof. Rao, 
another of those exceptional scholars who have dedicated 
their lives to pure learning without concern for material 
gains or formal recognitions. Prof. Datta has been living the 
life of a true Gandhian rendering invaluable service to our 
University as a Visiting Professor in the History Depart- 
ment, enriching the endowment by crediting the honorarium 
to its nucleus accepting the assignment as honorary. We 
hope that this dialogue on the Gandhian way initiated by 
him will continue in the coming years and enlighten the 
university community about the basic issues facing our 
national life. 


7 May, 1985 3 B.D. Sharma 
North-Eastern Hill University Vice Chancellor 
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GANDHIAN ECONOMIC 
PERSPECTIVES 


It is not uncommon to regard Gandhi as an enemy of science 
and technology. People thought- and some still do- that he 
wanted to banish machinery, to abolish all large-scale 
industry, to take people back to the village, in short, to put 
the clock of history back. There is a semblance of truth in 
that notion; but it is exaggerated and deformed to such an 
extent as to constitute a caricature of what Gandhi stood 
for. Somebody said to Gandhi. “You are against this 
machine age, I see’. And he made the reply, “‘To say that is 
to caricature my views. I am not against machinery as such, 
but I am totally against it when it masters us”’. 

(Harijan, 27 February 1937). 

It is clear that Gandhi was misunderstood. To a certain 
extent, he himself was to blame for it. He made extreme 
statements and later proceeded to qualify what he had said. 
But his ideas were, and continue to be, important; and we 
owe it to ourselves to interpret them in the proper 


perspective. 
So let us try to understand what Gandhi really stood 


for. 
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We start with the question of machinery or high 
technology. Gandhi would be prepared to accept machinery 
provided it was free of certain basic objections. Two of these 
objections may be noted immediately. 

“Machinery has its place” wrote Gandhi, “it has come 
to stay. But it must not be allowed to displace necessary 


- Jabour.”” Gandhi thought that machinery had an inherent 


tendency to displace labour and this he disliked. For a 
country like India, where he noticed much underemploy- 
ment and unemployment all around he considered this 
specially objectionable. Economists might argue that 
machinery did not simply displace labour but also led to 
growth and employment by creating new possibilities for 
profitable investment. But Gandhi was more impressed by 
the tendency inherent in modern technology towards the 
adoption of more and more labour-saving methods of 
production. 

Gandhi also noticed in industrialism a _ second 
characteristic which he deeply detested. Industrialisation on 
a mass scale leads to the exploitation of the country by the 
city. Industry, commerce and major financial institutions 
tend to be concentrated in the bigger urban centres. With 
that goes the centralisation of power, both economic and 
political. The cities impoverish the villages. This happens 
through the market mechanism and the system of 
competition that accompanies industrialism. “Industrializ- 
ation on a mass scale,” said Gandhi, “will necessarily lead to 
passive or active exploitation of the villages as the problems 
of competition and marketing come in.” 

(Harijan, 29 August 1936). 

We are familiar with theories of imperialism, which try 
to explain how the imperial nation or the metropolis exploits 
the colonies. For Gandhi the whole scenario appeared in a 
different light. For him it was not simply a question of one 
nation dominating over and exploiting another. It was 
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rather a matter of town-dwellers of a dominant nation and 
their counterparts elsewhere joining hands to exploit the 
villages “Little do they [town-dwellers] know,” wrote 
Gandhi, “that their miserable comfort represents the 
brokerage they get for the work they do for the foreign 
exploiter”. (Young India, 23 February 1922). Note the use of 
the phrase, “‘little do they know”’. It matters little whether 
they know or not, but the partnership among exploiters 
grows as if by the force of a law, a law inherent in the kind of 
society and economy that industrialism brings into 
existence. It followed from what Gandhi said that even if 
the imperial nation withdrew, exploitation would continue, 
the cities draining away wealth from the villages, until the 
relationship between town and village was itself radically 
reorganised on the basis of a technology appropriate to that 
new relationship. 

Thus, as Gandhi saw it, industrialisation on a mass 
scale, or ‘industrialism’in short, has within it two socially 
harmful tendencies: it tends to displace ‘necessary labour,’ 
and it becomes the basis of the exploitation of the country by 
the city. It has yet another objectionable characteristic 
which we will notice later. At this stage it will be instructive - 
to stop for a moment and compare Gandhi’s ideas with 
Marx’s, for this will bring into view interesting similarities as 
well as differences. 

There is a small methodological point which we may 
note in passing. We have been talking all the time of 
‘tendencies’, as Marx also did, because in the life of a society 
changes take place all the time and a variety of forces act 
together. We try to draw attention to some of these forces, 
but counteracting forces may also arise to influence the 
actual outcome. In fact, as soon as men become conscious of 
some tendency of which they do not approve, a 
counteracting force may be set up as a matter of deliberate 
policy. Thus, the use of the word ‘tendency’ serves to remind 
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us that nothing 1s strictly inevitable or fixed for all time. We 
take note of certain tendencies so we can try and counter 
them in the interest of society if it so demands. 

The tendency of machinery to displace labour figures 
prominently in Gandhian thought. Marx had something 
similar in his system of thought. He spoke of the “rising 
organic composition of capital’, The organic composition 
of capital has really reference to the proportion in which 
capital invested in machinery is combined with labour. 
Marx noticed that there is a persistent tendency to substitute 
machinery for labour, thus raising the organic composition 
of capital. But he thought of this ‘law’ as operating under 
capitalism. The capitalist has a tendency to substitute 
machinery for labour so as to reduce the demand for labour 
and so prevent a rise in the level of wages. Gandhi did not 
regard the operation of this ‘law to be confined to 
capitalism, but thought that there was something in the very 
nature of high technology which produced this tendency. 

We come next to the question of cities and villages. 
Marx spoke of exploitation; so did Gandhi. But Marx 
related it to the system of ownership of the means of 
production; it was the class of owners exploiting the workers 
who owned nothing except their labour. For Gandhi, the 
most significant form of exploitation was what the cities did 
to the villages. Both Marx and Gandhi noticed a centralising 
tendency, but with a difference. Marx had a ‘law’ of 
concentration and centralisation of capital. This meant the 
concentration of power in the hands of the capitalist class. 
For Gandhi, the centralisation of power in the city or the 
metropolis, was the main fact. As he saw it,the basic factor 
responsible for this was high technology. Gandhi would not 
deny the role of private ownership in all this, but he would 
still insist that industrialism or high technology was the 
root of the problem. If we discarded private ownership in the 
means of production but persisted with the cult of in- 
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dustrialism, we might not get rid of the harmful tendencies 
mentioned above. This is what Gandhi believed. 

On this entire range of questions, the Marxian influence 
was stronger among the intellectuals of the world until 
recently. Thus we find Jawaharlal Nehru writing to Gandhi 
in 1928: ‘“‘You have criticised strongly the many obvious 
defects of industrialism... It is the opinion of most thinkers 
in the West that these defects are not due to industrialism as 
such but to the capitalist system.” Gandhi had much 
affection for the young Nehru, but he was not convinced and 
did not change his views. That was a time when the Soviet 
Union had launched its experiment of massive in- 
dustrialisation, and Nehru and many others like him — 
on with high expectations. 

More recently, Gandhi’s infiionce among the 
intellectuals of the world has increased. The ideas of E.F. 
Schumacher and Ivan Illich are pointers in the new 
direction. In some quarters, there is an attempt at blending 
the ideas of Marx, particularly the younger Marx, and 
Gandhi. The experience of the Soviet Union itself may be 
counted among the causes of the revival or fresh review of 
Gandhian ideas on questions of industrialisation and social 
reconstruction. Evidently, this is not the time to dismiss 
Gandhi’s social philosophy lightly. In the doubts and 
anxieties of our age there is an insistent call to take a second, 
closer look at his ideas. 

So let us come back to Gandhi, so lightly let go by many 
intellectuals during his ‘lifetime and yet called back today for 
deeper consideration. Was there a kernel of truth in his 
ideas? What was it then? There is also something more to 
consider. Gandhi’s criticism of the existing economic and 
social order had a purpose. He did not come simply to 
destroy, but to point the way to a new social order. He drew 
attention to what he thought to be wrong with the present 
system in order to show more clearly the outlines of what he 
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regarded as the good society. We have to consider the two 
together. Gandhi did not have the whole truth; no thinker 
ever has. But what he had to say should be seriously taken 
into account and integrated with our ideas for the future. 

In our time, industrialism has been incarnated in 
alternative social and economic systems, capitalism and 
socialism. Whatever its form, it “has some common 
characteristics derived from its base in high technology. The 
new technology has vastly increased man’s power over the 
physical world. Children of nature, men now have an 
intoxicating sense of mastery over nature. This has, at the 
same time, created the idea, an illusion, that happiness can 
be indefinitely increased by an indefinite augmentation of 
our possession of material goods. We may change the 
ownership of the means of production, but if these basic 
attitudes persist, then the roots of the evil of industrialism 
will also remain. 

We can now carefully pass in review the point re- 
lating to displacement of labour. In the modern industrial 
society, there is a continuous attempt to abridge labour. It 
seems that the ideal state of high technology will be one in © 
which automata will do all or most of the necessary work 
and living human beings will have to do as little as possible. 
The basic idea is that labour is something unpleasant and the 
less of it there is to be done, the more we move towards an 
ideal state. Some socialists may say that this negative 
attitude towards labour is only due to the fact that workers 
have to perform labour under capitalists who own the means 
of production. But this is very far from the whole truth. 

The distaste for labour in an industrial society has 
indeed a material root, but it goes deeper than the system of 
ownership of the means of production. Adam Smith and the 
young Marx came much closer to the truth of the matter. 
Modern technology has given rise to division of labour to 
such an extent that each worker is concerned with a very 
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small part of the whole work. The meaning of the whole 
work is not reflected in that minutely sub-divided work; 
hence there is no creative satisfaction in the work to be 
performed. The individual worker becomes a part of a 
mechanised system. This appears rational at one level, at the 
highest managerial level perhaps. But at the level of the 
individual worker, it robs the work of spontaneity, of 
creativity, of a human touch. This is the price that has to be 
paid for high technology, large-scale production and the 
kind of sub-division of labour that comes along with that 
technology. Industry comes to be saddled with what appears 
like a soulless authority and labour becomes soul-killing. 

Interestingly, this was very clearly noticed and 
recognised by Engels, Marx’s closest companion. He wrote: © 
“If man, by dint of his knowledge and inventive genius, has 
subdued the forces of nature, the latter avenge themselves 
upon him by subjecting him, in so far as he employs them, to 
a veritable despotism independent of all social organization. 
Wanting to abolish authority in large-scale industry is 
tantamount to wanting to abolish industry itself, to destroy 
the power-loom in order to return to the spinning wheel.”’ 
(Marx ano Encexs, Basic Writings in Politics and Philosophy, 
ed. L. Feuer, New York, 1959, p. 483). 

Thus, it is somewhat superficial to suggest that the 
tendency to displace labour arises simply from the desire of 
the capitalist to substitute the machine in replacement of 
labour in search of higher profits. What is equally central is 
that labour becomes distasteful and unsatisfying under high 
technology and the organisation of industry that constitutes 
its counterpart, whatever the social system under which | 
these are adopted. | 

It might be thought that there should be no harm in 
abridgement of labour, if hours of work are shortened for all 
concerned. Now, to say this is really to accept that work is 
distasteful and then proceed to reduce it as far as possible. If 
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there is no other way out, this may be the best course to take. 
But that still leaves the basic problem unsolved. 

For the basic problem is not simply to reduce work, but 
to make work fulfilling. Let us take note of the positive 
value of labour. Gandhi would agree that dirty and 
distasteful labour should be reduced and, as far as possible, 
equally divided out among all. But he also speaks of ‘the 
necessity of physical labour’ To the hungry, labour is bread. 
But beyond that, labour, properly organised and properly 
performed, fulfils a deeper human purpose in a number of 
ways. Labour is man’s way of forging a bond of solidarity 
with fellow humans. The point is not simply what we receive 
through labour, but what we give. Gandhi quoted the Gita 
to explain that labour is a kind of yajna, a sacrifice or an 
offering to humanity. There are ways of organising society 
so that robots will be performing the yajna; but they do not 
need it for they have no souls to save. It is good for men to be 
able to perform labour and have the feeling that they are 
serving society. Beyond a point, ‘a further reduction of 
labour does not contribute towards the enlargement of the 
humanity of man. Also, labour, appropriately organised, 
can keep man close to Nature. Modern technology tends in 
_ the opposite direction, building the edifice of society where 
Nature has no access, and men try to overcome boredom 
through artificial and pleasurable stimulii. This is not 
Gandhi’s conception of the good life. Work should be one of 
the avenues of establishing harmony with nature. 

The competitive spirit is supposed to be an adjunct of 
capitalism. In a sense it is. But, again, when we look deep 
into the matter we find its root in the industrial society 
created by modern technology. Supported by this 
technology men have come to believe that progress lies in an 
indefinite multiplication of wants, and happiness lies in an 
endless gratification of these wants by material means. At 
the same time, work has come to be regarded as something 
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to be avoided or minimised. Granted these postulates, a 


spirit of competition becomes inevitable. People will. 


compete among themselves for the possession of more 
material goods as well as for the avoidance of work. Thus 
industrialism, by producing the lust for material goods, also 
supports and strengthens the spirit of competition. The 
competitive spirit will remain as long as men set their hearts 
on material goods of which the supply is necessarily limited. 

With greed and competition as motive forces among 
men, even those professions which might otherwise offer the 
best avenues for the service of humanity, get corrupted. 
Gandhi makes a fierce attack on lawyers and the medical 
profession. Lawyers ideally should try to secure justice and 


3° 


make peace. Instead, they develop an unnatural interest in 


promoting quarrels and in prolonging them. 
There is only one more point to be stressed and our 


account of the Gandhian critique of modern industrial 


society will be complete. Large-scale industry is not large 
simply on account of capitalism or the system of ownership 
of the means of production. Technology itself is one of the 
chief determinants here. By an extension of the same 
argument, technology is one of the principal factors 
determining the degree of centralisation of power in society. 
The Marxian law of concentration and centralisation of 
capital is well known. But socialist society resting on high 
technology tends equally to produce an overcentralised 
economy. It also produces a powerful bureaucracy for the 
exercise of centralised power. A highly centralised economic 


and political structure comes to be marked by a distinct. 


hierarchy of positions. This, in turn, introduces a kind of 
fierce competition, as the highest positions are necessarily 
few while the aspirants are many. This then completes our 
picture of the modern industrial society. There are some 
differences, particularly in the distribution of wealth, which 
depend upon whether the system is capitalist or socialist. But 
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modern technology has an inner logic of its own. Once it is 
accepted it tends to produce a social system called by 
whatever name but marked by a high degree of 
centralisation of power, a strong bureaucracy, a 
materialistic ethic and culture, and a strong competitive 
Spirit expressed through a relentless struggle for higher 
positions in the organisational structure of society. Gandhi 
believed that a centralised society of this description can 
only rest on violence. A non-violent society has to be 
decentralised in form and its technological base has also to 
be appropriate to that form. 

We have just noticed the common features of the 
modern industrial society which Gandhi found incom- 
patible with his ideals. The form and spirit of the Gandhian 
economy and society come out easily by contrast. 

Gandhi was not opposed to science. As a matter of fact, 
he had a highly experimental attitude. He was prepared to 
accept any method or technology which would fit in with his — 
ultimate purpose. Even with regard to that purpose, he knew 
that he could not attain the ideal at one stroke, he was 
prepared to move towards it by stages. But he wanted to 
make sure that he was in fact moving in the right direction. 
Although he spoke about the city exploiting the village, he 
did not really want to abolish towns, but he wanted a 
relationship of interdependence between them so that each 
would get something positive from the other. He wrote: 
‘Today our villages have become a mere appendage to our 
cities. They exist, as it were, to be exploited: by the latter. This 
is unnatural. It is only when the cities realize the duty of 
making an adequate return to the villages... that a healthy 
and moral relationship will spring up.” 

(Harijan, 9 October 1937) 

Gandhi had a step-by-step method of thinking, the 
steps leading from bottom upwards. This is particularly true 
of his thinking on social organisation and economic 
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planning. One must begin with one’s immediate 
neighbourhood, which is a face-to-face community, a 
village, let us say. It is here that human problems, whether of 
poverty or sickness or lack of education, appear not as an 
abstraction but as something immediately felt and seen, and 
it is here that love of one’s neighbour and the good life begin. 
We have to find out first how much of the necessary 
productive activities can be planted and made to grow in the 
village. Dr. B.N. Ganguli, in his book Gandhi's Social 
Philosophy, reports how, in a gathering of economists, 
Gandhi was asked what he meant by ‘protecting the villages’ 
and he said, “‘under my scheme, nothing will be allowed to 
be produced. by the cities which can be equally.well produced 
by the villages.” 

Now, this is, in fact, a very moderate statement. If 
something can be equally well produced by the village it is 
surely better to produce it there. But we have to be cautious 
in interpreting this statement, for we have to understand it 
with that full measure of sympathy for the village which 
came naturally to Gandhi. At present, cities have a 
comparative advantage in producing a great variety of 
things for extraneous reasons. The whole system of 
education and research favours the cities. The transport 
system has been so constructed that the cities are more 
advantageously placed. The credit system operates in favour 
of big industry. And so on. Gandhi wanted rural 
industrialisation. Before we can fairly and truly decide 
which productive activities or industries can develop well in 
the villages we have to correct this imibalance between 
the infrastructural facilities enjoyed by towns and villages. 
- Until this imbalance is corrected it will only be fair to offer 
rural industries a countervailing subsidy in accordance with 
the same principles on which protection is granted to infant 
industries against foreign competition. 

One mistake that many people, including some 
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Gandhians, quite commonly make is to think too much in 
terms of the spinning wheel. The spinning wheel came into 
prominence during our national struggle because of some 
special circumstances. Gandhi’s basic ideas on rural 
development should not be made to depend on any exclusive 
attachment to the charkha. His basic idea was that agricul- 
ture alone could not produce a healthy and balanced rural 
economy, but a supplementary industry was essential. “I 
have not contemplated, much less advised, the abandon- 
ment of a single healthy, life-giving industrial activity for the 
sake of hand-spinning,” said Gandhi ( Young India, 277 May 
1926). 

Once this is fully understood, it must be admitted that 
there is still an important range of productive activities 
which cannot be placed within the village: they have to be 
organised in towns or central places at various levels. The 
point may be clarified with the help of a parallelism. It is 
important to organise primary education and appropriate 
kinds of vocational training in the villages. But it will be a 
waste of resources to try to set up a college in every village, 
nor can we have a university in every district without waste 
of funds and a deplorable lowering of socially necessary 
standards. The same is true of industries, some of which 
have to be centralised at the district level and some at a 
national level. Gandhi was suspicious of all efforts at 
centralisation, but he was realist enough to admit the 
necessity of a minimum degree of centralisation. In 1941, 
while explaining his own conception of industrialisation, 
Gandhi said, ‘Heavy. industries will necessarily be 
centralised and nationalfsed. But they will occupy the least 
part of the vast national activity in the villages” (B.N. 
~ GANGULI. Gandhi's Social Philosophy, Vikas, Delhi, 1973, p. 
156). Evidently Gandhi wanted to move in the direction of 
rural industries much more than many of us are prepared 
for. But it will be doing him an injustice to suggest that he 
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ruled out heavy industry altogether. He noticed that the 
movement was all in favour of large industry. He decided to 
throw his weight against it. He wanted research and new 
thinking, which are heavily weighted today in favour of big 
industry, to be directed towards the possibilities of rural 
industrialisation. But he was a man of the world. He had 
some idea of what was within the realm of possibility. He 
knew that your dreams and ideals had to be related to time- 
horizons. The wider your time-horizon the more are you free 
to soar on the wings of your absolute ideals. In the short 
term, you have to make compromises; but these should be so 
made that you do not entirely lose sight of your far-off 
objectives. | 

What about the question of ownership? Now that we 
have discussed Gandhi’s conception of industrialisation, we 
may briefly discuss the question of ownership. 

Ideally speaking, Gandhi was opposed to private 
ownership of the means of production and exploitation of 
man by man, for the simple reason that this was not 
consistent with non-violence. But he had also deep 
misgivings about state ownership. The state, he thought, 
was a soulless machinery, and he did not have much trust in 
it. Steering clear of private ownership and state ownership 
he preferred cooperation. “As far as possible,” he wrote, 
“every activity will be conducted on the cooperative basis.”’ 
That was his picture of Village Swaraj. However, he had to - 
make concessions to practical realities. So he was prepared 
to give approval to state ownership in a limited way. Thus he 
said with reference to certain industries, ‘I am socialist 
enough to say that such factories should be nationalised or 
State-controlled.” (Young India, 13 November 1924). But 
the main thrust of his argument on such questions was in the 
direction of a continuous experimentation for de- 
centralisation. He also knew that in such matters the 
institutional form was not all that mattered, but the spirit in 
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which these institutions were worked was important. He, 
therefore, stressed all the time the need for putting a limit on 
one’s material wants. If this was not done, a spirit of 
competition and possessiveness took hold and corrupted 
society. 

His theory of ‘trusteeship’ has come in for a lot of 
controversy. For Gandhi it was an extension of the idea of 
non-possession. He wanted to apply that idea to a special 
situation. Granted that we want the abolition of private 
ownership, how do we move in that direction? Expro- 
priation achieved through violence will create problems, 
as things born in violence tend to perpetuate violence. 
After expropriation, the property in question will have to 
be put in the hands of somebody for its proper manage- 
ment. So why not ask the present proprietor to manage 
that same property as a trustee on behalf of society? Trust 
so reposed may be reciprocated. In any case, society 
may lay down certain conditions on which the trustee will be 
obliged to function. As Shriman Narayan pointed out in an 
article in Yojana in 1969, Gandhi’s concept of trusteeship 
“does not recognise any right of private ownership of 
property except so far as it may be permitted by society for 
its own welfare.” If the trustee breaks the conditions so 
stipulated, the remedy may lie in satyagraha, which 1s 
Gandhi’s chief instrument against all injustice. If satyagraha 
and trusteeship did not achieve the desired results, Gandhi 
foresaw a violent revolution as the outcome. The concept of 
trusteeship was designed as an alternative to both private 
ownership and monopoly of power by a soulless state 
machinery. | 


We started this exposition of Gandhi’s economic ideas 
with a reference to high technology. We might just as well 
return to the same question before we come to a close. In 
recent years, a variety of circumstances have combined to 
start the debate on technology again. The ‘energy crisis’ is 
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one such circumstance, environmental pollution is another, 
and the two are interrelated. The world is rapidly using up 
such non-replenishable sources of energy as coal and 
petroleum. The civilisation of the West is based on 
technology which involves an extremely high rate of energy 
consumption. If that civilisation along with the technology 
on which it is based spreads to other parts of the world, as it 
is in the process of doing, the whole system might become 
untenable within a foreseeable future simply in terms of the 
availability of energy. It will be a matter of sheer necessity 
then to change both the way of life and the attendant 
‘technology that have led to this situation. 

It is true that new sources of energy are opening up. 
Atomic energy is one such. But there are again grave risks of 
environmental pollution attaching to an indefinite and 
increasing reliance on atomic energy to meet the 
requirements of the world.In his well-known book,Small is 
Beautiful, E.F. Schumacher writes: “Of all the changes 
introduced by man into the household of nature, large-scale 
nuclear fission is undoubtedly the most dangerous and 
profound... ionising radiation. has become the most serious 
agent of pollution of the environment and the greatest threat 
to man’s survival on earth.” (Small is Beautiful, Abacus 
edition, 1974, London, p.112). 

How grave the threat to the environment is from that 
particular source of energy remains a controversial — 
question: But the problem cannot be ignored. In any case, 
opinion all over the world is gradually veering towards the 
view that human civilisation, dominated by the idea of 
gaining mastery over the physical nature, has, in fact, moved 
too far away from the secret needs of the human spirit and 
that it is now time that man learnt again to live in harmony 
with nature. The importance of living in small intimate 
communities rather than as part of the anonymous crowd in 
big cities is also receiving greater appreciation today. 
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Among the more significant thinkers of recent decades the 
perspectives of social thought are moving, slowly but 
perceptibly, in a new direction where Gandhian ideas appear 
in a more familiar light. 

Marx found the dynamics of history in the recurrent 
contradictions between the relations of production and the 
forces of production. But a new contradiction is making 
itself increasingly felt today—that between the outer shell of 
the civilisation that has taken shape over the last couple of 
centuries and the inner longings of modern man. There 
was a time when such longings had to rest content with 
constructing utopias. But circumstances have changed and 
new possibilities are gradually opening up. Lewis Mumford 
pointed out how electricity and new systems of 
communication have brought into the realm of possibility, 
greater decentralisation of productive activities than was 
conceivable in the classic age of the industrial revolution. 
This happened first almost fortuitously, without design. The 
time has come for trying consciously to govern the direction 
of development of technology to suit man’s social and 
spiritual needs. Schumacher spoke of ‘intermediate 
technology. It is better to speak of ‘appropriate 
technology’. In other words, humanity, conscious of its 
deeper needs,must try and evolve a new technology more 
appropriate to those needs and not allow itself to be 
dominated by a blindly evolving technology. 

A new social organisation is surfacing on the horizon. 
The indications of that development are already there. 
People have started discovering that they prefer to live in 
small cottages in dispersed settlements rather than in multi- 
storied buildings in the middle of a huge metropolis. Kitchen 
gardens attached to cottages can supply much of the 
domestic needs and more should be possible with 
experiments in scientific gardening. Despite Gandhi, 
spinning will not perhaps become a household industry. But 
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it will be wonderful to weave on hobby looms and make gifts 
to our friends of what we weave, and receive similar gifts in 
return. It will be fun to produce in the basements of our 
- cottages most of the furniture we need. Houses can be built 
with prefabricated materials, depending on little else but our 
own designs and family labour, almost in the same spirit that 
children make toy houses. It is possible to-day, and will 
become more so tomorrow, to practise self-help in all these 
and other ways. Some of these indications are clearer among 
the richer countries and communities than among the 
poorer. But this only shows what people will do when they 
are free to choose. 

_ The age that is now passing out was dominated by what | 
Marx called ‘commodity production’. Perhaps history 1s 
now wistful for a return to ‘domestic’ production, though at 
a much higher technological level. Bold thinkers like Ivan 
Illich have already signalled welcome to such a return. This 
is not putting the clock back. It is man taking his history ina 
new direction. It is a direction that conforms more closely to 
Gandhi's ideals. We are still far from there. It may well be a 
long period of transition while the practical policy-maker is 
forced to move by compromises. But it is not all that utopian 
any longer. We will progress haltingly and not on all fronts 
at the same time. But there are signs that the human spirit 
will not rest until it breaks through. 

Let me conclude. The basic question with which we 
started was this: Is capitalism, defined in terms of private 
ownership of the means of production, responsible for 
‘exploitation’ and centralisation of power and _ the 
competitive spirit, as Marx thought, or are these features of 
the existing society due also to the essential nature of 
industrialism and high technology as incarnated in the 
modern city, which is what Gandhi believed? When invited 
to consider this question some will say, what does it matter? 
Is that not a rather ‘theoretical’ question? However, that is 
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the question with which we started. And it has profound 
practical implications. If the evil features of the modern 
world are due to the system of ownership of the means of 
production, then the principal task is to change that system 
and the rest can be expected to follow. But if Gandhi is right, 
it is not enough to overthrow private ownership as secured 
by laws under capitalism. If somebody intervenes at this 
point to say that social ownership is not simply a matter of 
law, it is also a matter of the spirit, then, indeed, he has 
already moved from Marx towards Gandhi. The question 
then is how to make that spirit materialise. Gandhi thought 
that it could not materialise without building up at the same 
time a decentralised economy and society, which is what he 
meant when he said that the village must be the basis and 
ultimate model of society and that technology must’ be © 
consciously so designed and developed as to support that 
model. In his own time he was regarded by many people 
as a conservative. But a new radicalism is already visible 
today which has unmistakable affinity with Gandhian 
thought. | 

Gandhi lived between two worlds and addressed 
himself to both. So his words have to be understood in the 
proper context. In interpreting his economic message, 
confusion and misunderstanding are apt to arise from a 
failure to make a careful distinction between two levels of 
society and economy. At the lower level, where the 
majority of the poor find their place and occupation, he 
stressed the importance of production by the village, for the 
village, with special attention to the neediest. However, 
there should be a certain amount of interdependence 
between the town and the village and so a part of the output 
of the village has to be designed for the city-market. *‘Every 
village,” said Gandhi, “is to produce and use all its 
necessaries and, in addition; to produce a certain percentage 
_ as its contribution to the requirements of the cities.” (B.N. 
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GANGULI, Op.cit., p. 156). Moreover, he recommended the 

organisation of production on a cooperative basis, as far as 

practicable. Research and technology and the design of 
infrastructural facilities should be so re-oriented and 

strengthened as to support this structure of production at. 
the base. At a higher level, Gandhi emphasised the need for 

self-imposed austerity and acurb on what Tolstoy, in a letter 

to Gandhi, called ‘‘absurd luxuries of the rich, augmented 

without limit.” Gandhi thought that those who functioried 

at the commanding heights of the society should perform 

their functions in a spirit of “trusteeship” and that public 

opinion should be so trained as to make this obligatory. 

More generally, it was an important part of his message, for 

both the richer and the poorer countries, that life and labour 

should be so organised as to help men live in closer harmony 

with nature and preserve, as much as possible, a healthy, 

face-to-face character of the basic human communities. This 

he believed to be the natural basis of a sane and non-violent 

and self-regenerating human society. _ 


PeCTURE JV] 


GANDHI AND PARLIAMENTARY | 
DEMOCRACY 


India has adopted parliamentary democracy. This was done 
in the first place under the leadership of the Congress. But 
the system has now come to be accepted by almost all the 
parties in India, except perhaps some Maoist factions. The 
relative merits of the Parliamentary and the Presidential 
forms of government have been publicly debated in recent 
years. However, we are not concerned with that here. In the 
present discourse parliamentary democracy stands simply 
for a multi-party system of representative government. All 
the major parties in India have expressed their faith in this 
system of government. Some have apparently done this for 
tactical reasons. They want to take advantage of the existing 
- system to come to power. Once they gain effective power 
they might very well consider it more important to retain 
power than to preserve and protect those rights of the 
opposition which constitute the essence of parliamentary — 
democracy. There are these real complications. But let us 
put them aside for the moment. By and large, it is true to say 
that there is no major political party in India which does not 
profess loyalty to the multi-party system of government with 
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constitutionally guaranteed rights for the opposition subject 
to the usual safeguards. 

The system of parliamentary democracy has some 
unquestionable merits. It is not free of serious problems. We 
will consider them later. But before we do that let us take a 
hurried look at the merits of the system. 

We do not live in a traditional society any longer. There 
is no traditional authority which we accept and habitually 
obey. Yet a society needs an authority vested with power to 
conduct its affairs. It needs a central authority to frame the 
laws, to administer them and to change them as and when 
necessary. A parliamentary democracy provides a method 
of constituting such an authority. Its superiority over 
alternative methods can be explained in terms of the 
following circumstances. In the first place, modern society, 
being in a state of perpetual change, needs a method for 
effecting change peacefully. There is a ceaseless struggle for 
power within society. Democracy does not eliminate that 
struggle, but it lays down certain rules to govern the 
outcome of that struggle, with the clear understanding that 
any outcome is only a temporary outcome leaving the way 
open for a new dispensation in future. 

The struggle for power is not something new; it existed 
in older societies also. But there it was confined to a 
comparatively limited number of people. In modern society, 
a much larger number has been drawn into that struggle in — 
one way or another. That changes its character radically. 
Instead of being a war of dynasties, the struggle for power in 
modern society threatens at times to turn into a civil war 
involving large masses of people. Democracy gives the 
people a role in the election of its rulers and avoids civil war. 
This, in fact, is one of its principal achievements. The Indian 
experience for a whole generation and more after 
independence bears this out. Those who were in power 
during the first decade after independence are now dead and 
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gone, and their children and grandchildren now hold the 
centre of the stage. In most of India’s neighbouring states 
from Indonesia to Egypt, the change has come through a 
series of civil wars or military uprisings. India has, till the 
time of this writing, been able to effect peaceful change of 
government. This is no mean achievement. 

There is yet another feature of the modern age which 
deserves to be noted here. Older societies tended to be 
monolithic in point of faith or there were rival blocs of faith. 
To be sure, there are rival ideological blocs in our time too. 
- But there is, nonetheless, a subtle difference. Modern 
industrial societies tend to generate a spirit of scepticism 
which weakens the hold of any established faith. At the same 
time, communal ties have ceased to be as firm and stable as 
they once used to be. So the individual has to struggle to 
discover his identity. For better or for worse, the individual 
search for identity is a feature of modern society. It can be ~ 
repressed by force or by working up temporarily some kind 
of fanaticism. Democracy has the merit of being founded on 
a philosophy which recognises the value of the individual. In 
theory, though not always in practice, it respects 
individuality and allows it to develop on the basis of certain 
fundamental rights sanctioned by the constitution or the 
accepted tradition of the country. Democracy is tolerant of 
diversity. In fact, it is tolerant of scepticism itself as a 
creative force in the intellectual and spiritual evolution of 
Ma Ss 3 | 

Freedom of the individual, along with the other 
freedoms it entails, and the method of peaceful change of 
government may be regarded, then, as the cornerstones of 
the system of parliamentary democracy. From these basic 
principles can be derived whatever there is to admire in this 
system of government. 

Did Gandhi recognise these merits of democracy? To a 
certain extent, he did. But he had also a deep and disturbing 
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sense of the inadequacy of parliamentary democracy. So one 
has to make a special effort to understand his position on 
this vital question. 

Gandhi valued individual freedom. In 1939 he wrote in 
the pages of Harijan, ‘‘I value individual freedom, but you 
must not forget that man is essentially a social being.” 
(Harijan, 27 May 1939). That sounds like a very mild defence 
of individual freedom. But three years later he expressed 
himself more forcefully on the same subject. He wrote: “If 
the individual ceases to count, what is left of society?... No 
society can possibly be built on a denial of individual © 
freedom.” (Harijan, 1 February 1942). This certainly is a 
strong defence of freedom of the individual. | 

In view of Gandhi’s adherence to the principle of non- 
violence, it is to be expected that he would be appreciative of 
a democratic system which makes it possible to bring about 
a change of government and of laws without recourse to 
violence. Movements for social justice, which might have 
remained peaceful under more favourable circumstances, 
have, in many cases, been driven underground by autocratic 
regimes, and violent revolutions, sometimes brutally 
repressed, have resulted in consequence. There were notable 
instances of such development in Gandhi’s own lifetime. 
One is, therefore, tempted to conclude that his sympathies 
must have been on the side of parliamentary democracy 
both because of the positive value he attached to individual 
freedom and on account of his attachment to non-violence. 

Yet it will be a mistake to rush to any such conclusion. 
Let us enquire why. : 

One way to start the enquiry is to undertake a deeper 
analysis of the idea of individual freedom itself and its 
relation to Gandhian thought. To do that,we have to put 
that idea in its proper social context. The disintegration of 
traditional society provides that context. 

The traditional society, like all societies, had its points 
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of strength and weakness. It had the capacity to tie its 
individual members close together so that they accepted 
without question certain obligations towards the whole, of 
which they felt themselves to be parts. In modern society 
these social ties have been loosened and the individual is, to a 
great extent, lost in an anonymous crowd. In a traditional - 
society each member acts out his life, as it were, in full view 
of the whole society; in a modern society, he carries on his 
business, or much of it, as though behind the back of society. 
This has certain moral consequences. A wise Naga writer, 
who has experience of both the traditional and the modern 
society, has explained the matter with notable clarity. In the. 
traditional society, he points out, one would not steal 
because it would be a matter of intolerable shame to be 
branded a thief in the eyes of the community of which he 
feels himself to be a part. It is not so in modern society. The 
introduction of moncy transactions on a large scale has 
made matters even worse. In the traditional society the 
individual member does not feel himself superior to or more 
powerlul than the community. In modern society, the new 
rich discover that they can purchase people and defy the 
community with the power of money. Thus, a brand of 
corruption arises in the modern society which did not exist 
and would be unthinkable.in traditional society. In this 
social context, individual freedom may often be another 
name for the right to act.as one pleases without any thought 
for the social good. Gandhi was opposed to this idea of 
individual freedom. In fact, he made all rights conditional 
upon duties. People have a duty to serve society and their 
rights are derived from that duty. In other words, rights exist 
because, in the ultimate analysis, they help the individual to 
fulfil themselves through service to society. 

However, Gandhi was equally insistent that the 
individual must serve society in accordance with his own 
conscience. “Men cannot be made virtuous by Acts of 
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Parliament,”’ wrote Gandhi, and he quoted approvingly the 
words of Lord Hugh Cecil, “Virtue does not consist in doing 
right, but in choosing to do right.’ (Indian Opinion, 8 
January 1910). An act performed against the dictates of 
one’s conscience is not a moral act. It does not matter 
Whether the orders come from a higher administrative 
authority, or the State, or a council speaking in the name of 
the community, but if the individual feels that those orders 
do not conform to his reason and moral sense, then his duty 
is to disobey and take upon himself the consequences of his 
disobedience. The conscientious objector, for instance, has a 
duty as well as the moral right to refuse to perform military 
service. Gandhi had seen enough of the world to know that 
the State or the constituted authority, be it the village 
council or the parliament, was not always the highest 
repository of moral wisdom, and so he placed the moral 
conscience of the individual above everything else. All 
organisations, and above all the State, tend to be bound by 
routine, by rules or laws from which the higher spirit has 
fled, in short, has become soulless, and it is the responsibility 
of conscientious individuals, fired by the spirit of 
satyagraha, to keep alive that quest for Truth by which 
mankind can be saved from a creeping insensitivity to all 
higher calls. 

Thus, Gandhi was orthodox from one point of view, yet 
radical from another. The individual must dedicate himself 
to the service of society; but it must be a voluntary 
dedication, or it is worth nothing. Having seen both the old 
world and the new, he made a sharp distinction between two 
ideas of individual freedom. The first of these he would 
regard as license and he would not call it by the name of 
freedom at all. We find it in people who act from greed or 
mere possessiveness or hunger for power. The second is real 
freedom, as represented, for instance, by the conscientious 
objector, whose ultimate allegiance is to his own conscience 
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and who acts in obedience to a passionate concern for Truth 
or the Law of Love. For Gandhi this distinction was crucial: 
a society is to be judged by what kind of freedom it 
promotes. It is freedom in the second sense which is of 
inestimable value to mankind and which society should seek 
to protect to the utmost. In the passage from Harijan (1942) 
we have quoted above, Gandhi also writes: “Individual 
freedom alone can make a man voluntarily surrender 
himself completely to the service of society. If it is wrested 
from him, he becomes an automaton and society is ruined.” 

Two questions arise immediately. First, how can we tell 
true freedom from the false in actual practice? Secondly, can 
the modern State be depended upon to protect true 
freedom? | 

As for the first question, the touchstone that one might 
use to distinguish the true from the false is rather simple. 
Gandhi attached much importance to the spirit of sacrifice. 
Those who act from selfish motives are eager only for 
personal gains. The moral fighter, by contrast, is marked out 
by his readiness to suffer and to make sacrifice. Moreover, 
the sacrifice must be made and the suffering borne in a spirit 
of non-violence, with malice to none. For malice is rooted in 
selfish motives, so if there is malice the person in question is, 
at best, fighting from mixed motives. 

As regards the second question, the answer is even 
simpler. The State cannot be depended upon to protect and 
uphold true freedom. Whatever: it may be ideally, the State 
is, in its concrete manifestation, a machinery, an 
administrative machinery, controlled by politicians, who are 
involved in a struggle for power. Gandhi was, in fact, 
extremely cautious in his attitude towards the State, which, 
as he thought, was often born for high objectives but 
corrupted by power. Only individuals endowed with a vision 
of Truth and animated by the spirit of sacrifice can secure 
the moral foundations of society and contribute to true 
progress. | 
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The State, which is the leading example of 
centralisation of power in our time, is more likely to hinder 
the functioning of such exceptional individuals than to help. 
_ “T look upon an increase of the power of the State,” wrote 
Gandhi in 1935, “with the greatest fear, because... it does 
the greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality 
which lies at the root of all progress.” (The Modern Review, 
October 1935). The streak of anarchism, which is noticeable 
in Gandhian thought, comes out clearly in these words. 

Gandhi, as we know, was distrustful of the city and its 
corrupting influence. The State, together with its 
administrative apparatus, is centred on the city. Seen in its- 
proper historical context the misgivings which Gandhi had 
about this centralised State apparatus are at least 
understandable. It amassed power while the villages 
decayed. From a Gandhian point of view, it would be 
unrealistic to expect it to rise above the vices of the city. 
Parliamentary democracy may be better than autocracy. It 
may be, and, in fact, is more tolerant of dissident opinion 
than a totalitarian government. If one is to choose from 
among the existing forms of government, this may be a good 
choice. Yet a Gandhian cannot but regard even the 
parliamentary form of government with a great deal of 
distrust as long as it continues to be based in the city, beyond 
the control of the villages and largely under the influence of 
money. 

When we look at the functioning of parliamentary 
democracy in India from a Gandhian point of view, the 
criticism voiced by Gandhi does not look strange or 
unrealistic. As a matter of fact, one does not even have to be 
a Gandhian to admit the validity of that criticism. The 
practical inference to be drawn is not necessarily that we 
have to discard parliamentary democracy. For it may well be 
that a democratic form of government is bad, but other 
forms are worse. What is important is to be fully conscious 
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of the evils of the existing system and then try to do what can 
be done about them. These evils are easy enough to describe. 
Almost all serious observers of the working of democracy 
have been deeply troubled by the growth of corruption at all 
levels in the administrative and political life of the country. 
It is no use discussing whether the degree of corruption is 
greater or less in India than in neighbouring countries or 
other democracies. What we find is, in any case, highly 
disturbing and regrettable. The centralisation of power has 
not reduced the extent of corruption; it has only added new 
layers at which corruption is practised. 
A long analysis of the causes of corruption in a 
centralised hierarchy wili be out of place here. But a few 
observations may still be in order. It will be worth 
formulating a proposition at which we have hinted earlier. 
In a traditional society, the family and the community 
constituted the basis of morality. Certain obligations 
towards one’s own family members and one’s community 
came to be accepted. In fact, people are aware of these 
obligations even today in spite of the decay of traditional 
society. However, public institutions are a different matter 
and people do not feel bound by any code of ethics in 
relation to these institutions. The result is as one would 
anticipate under these conditions. Public institutions have 
come to be treated as opportunities for making private 
fortunes. In a traditional society, one steals from one’s 
neighbour and that is morally shocking. In a_ public 
institution, one wastes or embezzles public funds, and this is 
not felt to be morally reprehensible. The taste for new 
commodities and purchasable pleasures that abound in 
modern society makes it all the more tempting to misuse 
public money. In view of these circumstances, corruption in 
public institutions is expectedly widespread. 

A multi-party system may have other virtues, but it 
does very little to check the pervasive corruption noted 
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above. Political parties compete for power, and this 
competition tends to be ruthless and unrestrained by codes 
of ethics. The radical separation of politics from ethics 
already foreshadowed in the writings of Machiavelli has 
now become a common feature of politics everywhere. 
Parliamentary democracy is no exception to the rule; there is 
nothing within it to save it from the general immorality that 
attaches to the competition for power. 

Gandhi foresaw these developments quite early in his 
career. He was a close observer of the working of the British 
parliament from the closing years of the nineteenth century. 
In his famous tract, Hind Swaraj, published in 1909 soon 
after a visit to England, the remarks Gandhi made on the 
British parliament were harsh’ and even shocking. He 
compared the parliament to a prostitute and branded it as 
sterile. ““That which you consider to be the Mother of 
Parliaments,” wrote Gandhi, “‘is like a sterile woman and a 
prostitute.’’ Later on he expressed his willingness to change 
the more wounding of the two epithets, but he made it clear 
that he was doing this only to avoid hurting people’s 
sentiments. Towards the end of his life he still thought fit to 
state that he found no reason to disown the ideas he had 
expounded in Hind Swaraj. 

If we are not too upset by the vehemence of the 
language, we begin to see clearly what Gandhi meant by the 
hard words he used against the British parliament. When he 
brought the charge of promiscuity against the parliament 
the idea that he wanted to convey was that just as a 
prostitute surrendered herself to a man not on account of 
love but in consideration of money, so the parliament 
allowed itself to be ruled over by any party not on account of 
its record of selfless service but because of a victory gained in 
the struggle for power by means which were not invariably 
clean. It is also apparent that Gandhi thought that a moral 
movement as a cleansing force in society could only arise 
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outside of parliament. That he had very little expectation 
from party politics is evident from the fact that he took pains 
to stress time and again that the Congress was not a party 
but a platform. In his last testament sketched just before his 
death, Gandhi suggested that the Congress should convert 
itself from a political organisation into a_ service 
organisation to be called the Lok Sevak Sangh or an 
association of the servants of the people. 

The meaning and significance of the charge of sterility 
against the parliament is equally easy to explain. The 
criticism implied there does not apply to the British 
Parliament alone but to parliaments in general. No lasting 
improvement of the society is possible by legislative 
enactments only. If the country is not prepared for the 
proposed legislation, the law will have little effect; it will 
remain a paper legislation, dead letters on the statute books, 
with very little influence on the life of the society. The really 
important work is to prepare the people for the proposed 
reform. It 1s the conscience of the people which is the 
ultimate sanction behind those laws which aim at higher 
levels of justice and the permanent good of the people. This 
is easy to illustrate from the Indian experience. Laws against 
untouchability provide a good example. As B.R. Ambedkar 
ably argued in a memorial lecture on Ranade delivered at 
Pune in 1943, **experience proves, rights are protected not by 
law but by the social and moral conscience of society.”’ But it 
is not parliament which creates or strengthens that moral 
conscience. The real work is done by dedicated individuals 
and bands of workers and, if everything goes well, 
parliament sets the seal of approval on the good work done 
by others. It is arguable that Gandhi stated his views in Hind 
Swaraj in excessively strong language; but there is a core of 
truth in what he said which should not be missed. 

What are the practical inferences to be drawn from 
Gandhi's criticism of parliamentary democracy? The main 
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point, as already noted, is not to discard the system all at 
once, but to recognise its inadequacies and proceed 
purposefully to remove them. Let us try to see what that 
means. The required changes relate, in fact, both to the spirit 
and the form of the modern society and the State. 

The Gandhian critique of parliamentary democracy isa 
clear call to the modern age to reconsider in all seriousness 
the relation between politics and ethics. For Aristotle these 
two were interlinked. The State existed for the good life and 
politics derived its value from ethics. Something of the same 
idea was preserved through the Middle Ages wrapped in 
religion. At the dawn of the modern age politics came to be 
divorced from ethics, with Machiavelli providing a 
justification for that radical separation between the two. 
Since then politics has moved along Machiavellian lines. 
Now Gandhi comes with his plea to overcome that 
separation and re-unite politics and ethics. 

Gandhi does not appear to believe that the forces which 
will reunite the two will arise primarily from within politics. 

Politics and ethics will have to be brought together 
through the pressure of a broad movement of public opinion 
arising and growing in strength outside politics and 
impinging on politics from outside. If we need a code of 
ethics for our public institutions which they lack today, a 
movement in that direction will have to be initiated by a few 
exceptional individuals who are acquainted with politics but 
possess a sense of mission which puts them above politics. 
They have a power, a moral authority, which is not derived 
from politics but which can be used to help cleanse politics 
and society. 

The contrast between Marx and Gandhi is worth 
remarking on at this point. Marxists have criticised 
parliamentary democracy on the ground that the bourgeois 
State is controlled by the capitalist class; it is an instrument 
of coercion of which the principal purpose is to defend and 
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protect the interests of the exploiting class. For the Marxist, 
the main task is to liquidate that class. Once this is 
accomplished, the roots of corruption of modern politics 
will be cut off. On a strict Marxist view, this should be 
followed by a gradual withering away of the state. 

The evidence of recent history does not lend 
confirmation to this prognosis. In socialist as well as 
capitalist countries, the State has become enormously 
powerful and centralised. The struggle for power within 
these centralised systems is at least as fierce in socialist 
countries as in the capitalist. Whatever other purpose it 
might serve, a violent overthrow of a particular system does 
not solve the problem of restoration of ethics in political life. 
Any ideology which attaches primary and overwhelming 
importance to a political revolution subordinates ethics to 
politics. Gandhi rejected that point of view and firmly 
_ maintained that the use of morally wrong means could not 
be justified by political expediency. It is interesting to note 
that M.N. Roy, once a stalwart among the Marxists, arrived 
at similar conclusions later in his life. This convergence of 
the ideas of two eminent thinkers, starting from such widely 
different points of view, is something of great significance. 
The reconciliation of politics with ethics is a major task for 
our age. It is far too important a task to be left to 
professional politicians alone, who in any case are poorly 
equipped to handle it. 

Granted that the movement for the restoration of 
morality in the political life of the nation has to be led by 
people who do not regard politics, certainly not party 
politics, as their primary calling, the question remains as to 
the methods which such people should adopt. It is evident 
that the new movement must largely rely upon methods of 
education coupled with constructive work. To these we have 
to add the method of satyagraha. Education, constructive 
work and satyagraha constitute the package of techniques 
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which Gandhi recommends for carrying the new movement 
forward. This, however, is to state the matter somewhat 
mechanically. Equally important with techniques is the 
question of the spirit of the movement. As Gandhi said, “A — 
small body of determined spirits fired by an unquenchable 
faith in their mission can alter the course of 
history. (Zarijan, 19 November 1938) Incidentally, the 
method of satyagraha itself takes the Gandhian approach to 
politics beyond the strict limits of parliamentary democracy. 

The other major practical conclusion to which we are 
led by Gandhi’s views on parliamentary democracy is the 
need for decentralisation of political power right down to 
the level of the villages. This is a matter to which we may now 
give some thought. 

There was a time when the villages exercised secu 
control at their own level in society. In some parts of India, 
“such as among the Nagas, the remnants of that earlier 
system can still be seen; but even there new and disturbing 
tendencies are already at work. Gandhi wanted power to be 
vested in the village councils, the panchayats, to a far greater 
extent than is the case today. If this is done, it will, in fact, be 
a reversal of the dominant trend all over the world in recent 
history. The emergence of the modern system of 
representative government has coincided with a phase of 
history when power has been increasingly centralised. With 
this growth of centralism, the administration of the affairs of 
the people has become more and more bureaucratised and 
the struggle for power has been intensified. 

Of late the State governments in India have started 
espousing a kind of decentralisation, protesting against 
what they consider to be an excessive concentration of 
power in the Union government. This, however, has little in 
common with the Gandhian programme. Gandhi was not 
concerned so much with the question of the balance of 
power between the Centre and the States as with the 
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strengthening of the powers of the villages. For him swaraj 
was incomplete and even unreal without the villages 
enjoying a large measure of self-government. The powers of 
the State government or a centralised party can be as much 
of an obstacle to the evolution of village self-government as 
the powers of the Centre. 

Village self-government should be qualitatively 
different from representative government at higher levels in 
a number of ways. Members of the legislative assembly or 
parliament are largely beyond any control by their 
respective constituencies after they have been elected. This 
has given rise to the aphorism that the voters under 
parliamentary democracy are free once in five years. The 
very size of parliamentary constituencies makes this almost 
inevitable. This need not be the case with villages which are 
comparatively small communities where everybody knows 
everybody else. The villagers should be able to exercise 
continuous control over their representatives. In short, the 
village can function as a direct democracy which is otherwise 
impossible under parliamentary democracy. Under the 
present system a certain amount of assistance, in the form of 
funds, trickles down from the Centre to the villages and 
much of it is taken away by the intermediaries on the way 
and never reaches the people for whom it is meant. This 
produces a sense of helplessness among the villagers while it 
_ promotes a cruel insensitivity and immorality among those 
who are higher up. It should be possible to check this if the 
panchayats are vested with effective power and 
responsibility and a certain degree of direct democracy is 
allowed to develop in the villages. 

It is also clear that Gandhi desired to keep the villages 
free from the baneful influence of party politics as far as 
possible. The village is an extension of the family and the 
people there are seen and felt to be neighbours. Just as a 
settled partisanship is incompatible with the proper 
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functioning of a family or a neighbourhood so the same is 
true of a village. A person’s record of service rather than the 
flag he carries should be what matters in a village society. 
Gandhi wanted the Lok Sevaks, men dedicated to the ideal 
of service, to be the most active organisers of village life. It is 
significant that it was his last wish that the Congress, as a 
political party, should be dissolved, with the Lok Sevak 
Sangh arising out of its ashes. Evidently he wanted the direct 
democracy in the villages to function also as a_partyless 
democracy. It is true that with party politics established and 
entrenched at the national level, it is bound to invade the 
villages and try to suck them up. But Gandhi did not want 
village ‘self-government to be simply a reflection of the 
politics of the city with all its interwoven pattern of 
corruption and struggle for power. It was his dream that the 
villages would hold within them and bring to life the seeds of 
a new social order and a new spirit. 

The State cannot rise superior to the society which it 
represents. Indeed, it often exhibits in an accentuated form 
the defects of that society. Gandhi was critical of 
parliamentary democracy as he was critical of its social base. 
He wanted to change that society along with its system of 
government. He wanted to change its spirit as well as its 
form. This was brought out clearly by Vinoba Bhave in one 
of his illuminating discourses on Sarvodaya (Sarvodaya aur 
Samyavad, Sarva Seva Sangh Prakashan, Varanasi, 1965). 
The saints work for achange of heart, the revolutionaries for 
a change of institutions. It is one-sided to give priority to the 
one or the other. A moral and intellectual revolution must 
go hand in hand with a movement for changing institutions. 
Sarvodaya, Vinoba explained, rejects one-sideness. 
Correctly understood, ‘sarva’ as a component. of 
‘sarvodaya’ has a double significance. It denotes, in the first 
place, that the benefits must reach all and particularly the 
poor, an idea emphasised further by the use of the word 
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‘antyodaya’. But it also means, in the next place, that 
progress must be all-round, that the material, including the 
institutional, and the moral, including the intellectual and 
the spiritual, must be taken care of at the same time. To be 
exclusively concerned with either the form or the spirit is 
self-defeating. Under the best of circumstances, it can bring 
only a deceptive appearance of success, ephemeral because it 
lacks a firm foundation. To work simultaneously for a 
change in the spirit and the form of the society and the polity 
regarded as an integral whole, is the Gandhian way. Gandhi 
believed in moving by stages, while keeping firmly in view 
his ultimate objective. He did not give a call for discarding 
parliament. But his conception of an ideal polity takes us 
beyond parliamentary democracy. 


LECTURE II] 


GANDHI AND NATIONAL 
INTEGRATION 


National integration is a much discussed subject in India 
today. This is not surprising. Each period of history has its 
characteristic problems. In the last phase of British rule in 
India, the question of national independence was uppermost 
in the minds of people. After independence, conditions have 
changed. If winning independence was the major historic 
task in the earlier part of the century, preserving national 
unity appears to many as a principal task today. The unity of 
the nation can no longer be taken for granted. Threats to 
that unity are not only visible but ominously recurrent. They 
come from different directions and take diverse forms. The 
concern for national integration at the present moment is, 
therefore, more than a philosophical issue; it is an urgent, 
practical task thrown up by historic conditions. | 

How can national integration be achieved? How can it 
be protected? Before we can begin to answer such questions, 
we have to get past other more basic questions. How is a 
large society formed and held together? What are the 
conditions which generate divisive forces? By observing the 
conflicts within a society, one can form some idea of the 
basic structure of that society. 
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Independence came with the partition of India. The 
conflict which dominated Indian politics immediately 
before independence was related to what is known here as 
the ‘communal’ question, but what in other countries might 
be called the ‘religious’ imbroglio. After independence, 
conflicts based on caste and linguistic loyalties have come to 
the foreground. Demands for redrawing boundaries of the 
member States of the Union of India on a linguistic basis 
became already very strong early in the ninteen fifties. In 
many cases these demands had to be accepted. Thus, for 
instance, the movement for a separate State for the Telugu- 
speaking people became so powerful that the Government 
of India had to bow before it however reluctantly and the 
Andhra State came into existence in 1953. A States 
Reorganisation Committee was also created and many 
boundaries have been drawn and redrawn since then to meet 
political demands based on language. Quite often people 
belonging to different languages and religions live side by 
side in the same area and so they cannot be segregated by 
boundaries. From time to time conflict has taken a violent 
form. There have been language riots as well as communal 
riots. Perhaps even more cruel and frequent in recent years 
have been caste riots. If the major demand based on 
language was related to boundaries of States, in the case of 
castes the burning issue was and still remains the reservation 
of seats and jobs for the underprivileged castes. The battle 
was fought out earlier in the South, where the Scheduled 
Castes and the ‘weaker sections of the society” had some 
notable successes. In many parts of north India, the ‘anti- 
reservationists’ have strongly opposed the Government 
policy on reservation, and this has resulted in a great deal of 
violence. From Bihar to Gujarat, over a very large area, 
hidden tension has erupted time and again into fierce riots 
between rival castes. Such are the major manifestations of 
social conflict in India. 
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From these few facts a picture of the structure of a large 
Society begins to emerge. Such a society is essentially 
composite in character, being composed of a large number 
of culturally distinct communities. Among these 
communities there is both coexistence and competition all 
the time; coexistence, because no one community could 
completely eliminate the others even if it wanted to; and 
competition, because the total resources available for 
distribution being limited at any given moment, if one 
community takes more, other communities are left with less. 
Moreover, these communities are not all of the same size or 
equal strength, and from time to time they form different 
patterns of alliance. Under certain conditions rivalries 
become pronounced, as we shall note a little later; under 
other conditions, elements of cooperation are more in 
evidence. For the moment, we are not primarily concerned 
with these details. It is the basic features of the model which 
matter now. The great society is, at it were, a union of 
culturally diverse communities, and social cooperation and 
social conflict must be seen largely in terms of the relations 
among these constituent communities. 

There is an alternative model with which the above can 
be contrasted. According to this other model, every 
developed society is divided into two principal classes and 
the major social conflict is a conflict between these classes. 
We may call this the class theory of social conflict. A class is 
defined by its economic status. The conflict arises from 
antagonism of economic interests. The root of. this 
antagonism lies in ownership of property and, more 
particularly, the means of production. Society is divided into 
a dominant class which owns the material means of 
production and an exploited working class. 

In reality, communities themselves come to be marked 
by class divisions at a certain stage in the development of 
society. What is still noteworthy is the extent to which 
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communities continue to retain a sense of solidarity in spite 
of class divisions and the manner in which the actual course 
of politics and social development is influenced by that fact. 
We shall consider this matter more fully a little later. Before 
that it will be useful to explicate a little further the basic 
distinction between a class and a community. A community 
based on religion or language cannot be identified except in 
cultural terms: its very self-identity is based on culture. The 
great society 1s essentially composite, holding within that 
whole a diversity of tribes and castes, races and 
communities. When we take these into account, we get a 
culturally pluralistic view of society. In the class theory we 
find a basically different approach. Neither the exploiting 
class nor the exploited is defined by its cultural 
characteristics. The religion or language of the members of a 
class is, to that extent, irrelevant; the defining feature of the 
class lies in its relation to property, and the main antagonism 
lies between the two principal classes into which society is so 
divided. The class theory tends to be dichotomous rather 
than pluralistic, although the ‘middle class’ cannot always 
be neatly fitted into that dichotomy. 

It is worth pointing out that these two models are as 
much applicable for particular countries as for the world at 
large. Thus, we can talk of the conflict between the capitalist 
and the working class within a country, but we can also talk 
of the multi-national corporations exploiting the less 
advanced countries of the world. Similarly, the model based 
on castes and communities can be easily extended from 
India to the world. Just as one can talk of problems of 
adjustment between Hindus and Moslems so one can turn 
one’s gaze to the conflict between the Arabs and the Jews. If 
there are problemas with the castes in India, there are 
problems of coexistence and conflict between the Whites 
and the Blacks in other parts of the world. If a large society 
can be considered as a federation of culturally distinct 
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communities, so can the world taken as a whole. In fact, this 
is one of the best ways of stating the problem of the great 
family of mankind divided into so many races, religions and 
languages. | 

The class theory of social conflict has its roots in the 
city. The culturally plurastic view is older and it agrees more 
easily with a traditional, rural background, where 
individuals are more firmly integrated with small 
communities with their local characteristics. When people 
move from rural communities to the city they tend to 
become part of an anonymous crowd, even though they 
never become wholly so, and the economic relations in 
which they get enmeshed become, to a much greater extent 
than in their earlier state, the essence of their new identity. 
Therefore, it comes more easily in the context of the city to 
treat men as members of a class, defined by its economic 
interests, rather than of communities, defined in terms of 
caste, religion and neighbourhood. It will be wrong to 
suggest that the class theory does not apply to rural society; 
as a matter of fact, it has important applications to conflict 
within that society. But the method of abstraction on which 
that theory is based is obviously derived from the context of 
city life, and in the process it ignores certain things which are 
of the essence of rural society. 

As a theory of social conflict, the class theory has one 
advantage and, by contrast, cultural pluralism, at least at 
first sight, appears to have a corresponding weakness. The 
class model is specially made as a model of conflict; granted 
its premises, conflict follows from: them naturally and 
inevitably. For the same reason, it sees conflict everywhere; 
all history is the history of class war. When we view the 
larger society as a federation of constituent communities, 
the field is left equally open for cooperation and conflict 
among these constituents. No theory of conflict appears to 
follow as a matter of strict necessity. From one point of 
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view, this is its weakness; from another, its point of strength. 
Those who are thirsting for a theory of conflict are more 
readily attracted by the class theory. 

The pluralistic view can explain social conflict as well as 
cooperation; but it can do so only after it has been placed in 
the necessary historical context. That context has to be 
supplied from outside. Once it is supplied, the pluralistic 
model works pretty well. 

Let us briefly illustrate. With the establishment of 
British rule in India, a new administrative and judicial | 
system was built up. This, even more than any radical 
change in the mode of production, provided the context for 
a substantial part of the social conflict which followed. 
English education became an avenue for material 
advancement, partly through commerce, but largely 
through opportunities for gaining positions in the new 
administrative apparatus. In the regions where British rule 
was first established, such as Bengal, the Hindu upper castes 
were the first to make use of English education for gaining a 
foothold in the lower rungs of the administration. When 
after a certain time lag the Muslim community discarded its 
earlier hesitation and decided to take advantage of the new 
system of education, they found the Hindus already 
entrenched in favourable positions, and so a conflict ensued. 

-In these circumstances, the new Muslim middle class came 
gradually to believe that for them the path of advancement 
did not lie through free competition with the other major 
community for government jobs, but they must demand 
reserved seats, to begin with, and eventually it was decided 
to put forward a demand for a separate sovereign state 
which would be wholly under their command. A special 
point to note here is this. Although the competition for 
power lay between the Hindu middle class and the Muslim 
middle class, yet it was perceived as a conflict between two 
communities and not classes. This affected the actual course 
of the conflict and its final outcome. 
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The more recent unfolding of the competition between 
the Hindu upper castes and the lower castes has also taken a 
not dissimilar course, except that the disadvantaged castes, 
being scattered all over the country, are not in a position to 
demand a separate state for themselves. In the South the 
fight was against a small and visible caste of Brahmins. A 
few castes, ‘immediately below the Brahmin in caste status’, 
played an important role in that struggle. In the northern 
States, the Brahmins were not alone, but a few upper castes 
were in a position to form a loose alliance, and so their 
resistance to the demands of the lower castes has been more 
stubborn and the struggle more protracted. Here, again, the 
beneficiaries of the movement are a comparatively small 
upper section of the backward castes, but the entire 
community sympathises with the demands put forward on 
behalf of a limited number. 

The contrast between the present situation and an 
earlier period of Indian history is worth noting. At that time, 
castes were regarded as non-competitive groups. Each caste 
had its allotted occupation, with very little scope for 
movement from one group to another. A_ peaceful 
coexistence among the various castes resulted from this. 
This picture is not, however, correct in all respects. For 
instance, ancient and medieval India was not free from 
competition for political power among a number of castes 
and there are cases where a caste moved up in the social 
hierarchy after successfully capturing the throne. However, 
the chief distinction between those times and ours lies in this 
that the numbers involved in the struggle for power were far 
fewer then and the main body of the Indian society remained | 
largely unaffected by it. 

Thus, the theory of social structure based on cultural 
pluralism is not incapable of explaining the actual process of 
social conflict, provided it is linked up with the correct 
historical context. In fact, when this 1 is done it fits the facts 
remarkably well. 
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The theory of class struggle found its most 
distinguished exponent in Karl Marx. The pluralistic theory 
lies closer to what Gandhi, Rabindranath and Aurobindo 
believed. Gandhi was acquainted with Sir Henry Maine’s 
work on Village Communities, which finds a place in the list 
of books appended to Hind Swaraj. Marx’s ‘primitive 
- communism’ belongs to pre-history. With India’s tribes and 
village communities, it is different. For Gandhi, the spirit 
represented by these communities was part of the living 
tradition of India. 

Now, the two views of society presented above are very 
different and yet not altogether contrary to each other. The 
great society is, in fact, interwoven of both classes and 
communities. So the two views can and should be combined 
to a certain extent. But one can stress either the one or the 
other. There is one important distinction between the 
practical consequences of these rival theories which should 
be noted at once. If the root cause of social conflict lies in the 
presence of two antagonistic classes, the way to attain social 
harmony lies through the overthrow of the dominant and 
exploiting class as a prelude to a basic change in the existing 
mode of production. This might be achieved either by a — 
violent revolution or, under more propitious circumstances, 
by comparatively peaceful methods. The Marxist theory 
does not teach the revolutionary to be very squeamish about 
the means, the really important thing being to liquidate the 
property rights of the dominant class by one means or 
another. 

For those who view the great society as a federation of 
culturally diverse communities, the problem must appear in 
a different light. Naturally, injustice has to be fought 
wherever it appears; and Gandhi’s views on that subject are 
well known. But the main point that deserves notice is 
different. The way to social harmony cannot lie simply 
through the elimination of one or another of rival 
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communities. That will be much like advocating a form of 
genocide, of which there are examples in history, but which 
can only deserve condemnation. This at once invests the 
whole problem with a new light and a new spirit. The real 
task is to preserve pluralism of cultures and yet bind them 
together in a larger harmony. This is the inner meaning and 
significance of that ideal of unity in diversity which the 
greatest among the Indian thinkers have consistently taught 
and upheld. The real task is to devise practical methods for 
achieving this. 

How is the great society, with its multiple parts, held 
together? This is the other question to which we may turn 
now. 3 

Fear, self-interest and love, these are the principal 
forces, by which society is held together. Let us consider 
them one by one and with reference to the problem of 
national integration. It may be pointed out at once that all 
societies are, in fact, ruled by a combination of all the three 
factors mentioned here, but in the best of them love and self- 
interest predominate, in the worst, fear and self-interest. The 
individual is the ultimate unit of society. The class and the 
- community are intermediate units. Between them there lies 
an important difference. A class is, by definition, held 
together by material interests. A community, on the other 
hand, is made whole not by interests only but by love or a | 
spirit of kinship as well. When a community is riven by 
hatred and fear and. dissensions, it cannot be restored to 
wholeness until the spirit of amity has been reawakened. 

A military dictatorship is a good example of a society 
ruled by fear. When a threat to national integration arises, 
the first reaction of the ruling oligarchy is to meet the 
situation with the help of naked force. It also happens at 
times that there is, in fact, no real threat, but an imaginary 
threat provides some ambitious people with a pretext, a false 
justification, for imposing over the country a rule of naked 
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force. This happens on account of an extension of the 
struggle for political power which, in any case, goes on all 
the time in a modern state. 

Whatever the circumstances which bring a military 
dictatorship into existence, it never functions successfully 
beyond acomparatively short length of time. An experiment 
in such dictatorship is always painful. There is no dearth of 
such experiments among India’s neighbouring states. It 
should be possible to draw appropriate lessons from them. 
Instead of going into individual cases, let us state the matter 
in general terms. | 

Any dictatorship serves to reinforce further the 
tendency towards centralisation of power which is there in 
the modern state. The struggle for power is not eliminated by 
a dictatorial regime, but to a large extent driven 
underground. The dictator, by the very logic of his position, 
is denied the opportunity of consulting the opposition or 
effectively sharing powers and responsibilities. with others. 
He, therefore, becomes solely responsible for anything that 
goes wrong. This is, in fact, the worst way of trying to hold 
together a pluralistic society. What is needed is a method of | 
discovering the broad social consensus as a basis for long- 
term policy. Democracy provides that method; dictatorship 
is deprived of it. 

To the extent that a society submits to tyranny and the 
rule of fear, it is enervated by such submission. Fortunately 
this does not normally continue for any great length of time. 
The natural strength and energy of the people reasserts 
itself. The threat of punishment or other dire consequences 
by which people were intimidated at first do not look so 
frightening after a time. Among the people a spirit of revolt 
takes shape. Those who are involved in the struggle for 
power, now driven underground, take advantage of this 
popular mood of disenchantment. It is possible that the 
overthrow of one dictatorship is followed only by the 
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establishment of another. But the basic problem remains 
unsolved in that case. Parliamentary democracy has, indeed, 
its deficiencies, manifested often in widespread corruption 
of varied forms in public life; but.dictatorship, by whatever 
name it might go does not provide a real remedy. 

In a pluralistic society the principal task is to create that 
atmosphere in which the different communities can freely 
cooperate. As fear cannot provide a stable basis for national 
integration so it is important to create those material 
conditions which facilitate spontaneous cooperation. 

We have already noted how relations among different 
castes and communities in India have been strained by an_ 
intensified competition for a limited number of government | 
jobs. The ‘anti-reservationist’ movement has attracted much 
attention in recent times. The policy of the government 
provides for the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
reservation of seats in educational institutions and prescribed 
quotas of jobs in the administration and public institutions. 
This has been opposed by some as an unfair discrimination. 
It has been argued that if special assistance is necessary, this © 
should be given according to income criteria, families with 
lower incomes being eligible for such assistance irrespective 
of the community to which they belong. However, people in 
India do think in terms of communities rather than 
individuals. Disparities in development among different — 
communities have to be reduced and the less developed 
communities need special assistance for that reason. How to 
make that assistance really effective is, however, a difficult 
question. 

The policy of “discrimination-in-reverse’ in favour of 
the Scheduled Castes has produced a newly educated elite 
who are cut off from their own communities, but not 
integrated with the higher castes. H.R. Isaacs has described 
the situation very pointedly. He writes: ‘As the educated ex- 
untouchables pull up and away from the sodden bleakness 
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of their past estate, they do not quite get nowhere, but . 
neither do they reach somewhere. They are people who want 
above all to become different from what they were and what 
their fathers were. They want to leave all that behind, to 
forget it, to blot it out, but... a society still governed by caste 
does not allow them to abandon their past... What they 
move into becomes a kind of semi-limbo.” (/ndia’s Ex- 
Untouchables, Asia Publishing House, 1965, p.128) A 
programme of financial assistance and reservation of jobs 
may be necessary and justified. But evidently that is not 
enough. Economic policy has to be reinforced by a social 
movement of a much wider dimension. I propose to come 
back to this point a little later. 

There is yet another way in which the present nate 
does not go far enough. Those who pass out of our 
educational institutions have a strong preference for jobs in 
the administration and the public sector. More and more 
young people from villages are now joining this stream; but 
they too have the same preference. There is something in our 
culture and the system of education which appears to have 
this effect. But if the growth of demand for government jobs 
continues unabated, simple arithmetic suffices to show that 
India’s educated youth as a whole is bound to meet with 
increasing frustration and the inner conflict within our 
society will also get sharpened in the process. Between the 
early ‘60s and the early “70s employment in the public sector 
rose by more than fifty per cent; but in the same period 
enrolment in our secondary schools and universities rose by 
more than one hundred per cent. In a situation like this a 
policy of reservation of jobs for some selected castes and 
tribes cannot take us far. What is needed is a more 
fundamental and far-reaching change which takes care of 
the system of education and training as well as the pattern of 
employment, in fact, the structure of the economy. 

Gandhi had a grand design for restructuring society on 
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the pattern of a seriés of everwidening concentric circles. The 
outermost of these he called the “oceanic circle” as it is 
boundless for all practical purposes. Planning must begin 
with the innermost circle. As many activities as possible 
must be taken up there. In addition to producing for local 
needs, the innermost circle must also contribute something 
for the next outer circle. In a similar way the outer circle 
must produce something for the inner circles as also for the 
still wider circle of which it is a part. The whole design is 
interesting for the idea which it seeks to articulate. It gives 
a picture of planning for self-reliance coupled with 
interdependence. 
| Everybody admits that this is a good idea at the 
national level. Gandhi teaches us to apply it at the regional 
and local levels. We have not paid much heed to that 
teaching. Regional disparities have grown. There is 
disintegration at the base and concentration of power at the 
_ top. That trend has to be reversed. The problem of regional 
disparities in growth, to be sure, is a complex problem. A 
whole battery of policy instruments is needed for combating 
disparity. But the point that needs stressing here in view of 
Gandhi’s teaching is simple. It is not just the recorded rate of 
growth, but a sense of people’s participation in development 
that is important. That has to be ensured. No community 
should feel that it is being treated with scant respect. 
Gandhi’s idea of planning from the base has not been 
seriously taken up. It can be ignored only at peril to the 
nation. The benefits of a programme of modernisation 
accrue to the top unless we adopt the idea of planning from 
the base with equal determination and put it into practice. 
However, one has to be realistic in one’s expectations. 
National integration is a large objective and it is one 
that has to be approached from different directions at 
the same time. It is sometimes thought that the threats to 
India’s national unity derive chiefly from economic roots. 


! 
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This is only partly correct. It is not always from the 
economically most deprived sections of the population that 
disruptive movements arise and receive support. Fanaticism 
cannot be countered or appeased with economic 
concessions. The economic cause of discontent should be 
carefully examined and it will be prudent to pay special 
attention to those cases where the rich of one community — 
appear to exploit the poor of another. But something more | 
than political prudence is also necessary to strengthen the 
bonds of national unity. 

Recently there has been some discussion in conferences 
of Vice-Chancellors and elsewhere on the idea of 
introducing ‘value orientation’ in education. A large society 
is not held together by economic and political interests 
alone, but a sense of shared values is equally important. 
Education should not only teach skills and furnish 
information, but it should also help create or foster those 
attitudes and ideals which can strengthen the fabric of our 
plural society. But what exactly are those attitudes and 
ideals and how can we foster them through our educational | 
programmes? 

Evidently the way this has been attempted in some 
other countries can serve us more as a warning than as an 
example. Some countries have tried to found national unity 
on a particular religion, such as, Islam, and others on a 
particular ideology, such as Marxism-Leninism. These ways 
cannot be our way. We have a number of religions, so we 
cannot found our unity on any one religion; and even if we 
could there would be other serious objections. We are not 
wedded to any particular ideology and so, again, we cannot 
choose any and make it the basis of our unity. In fact, it is 
part of our educational ideal to ‘teach our students to use. 
reason as their guide and it will be objectionable to accord to 
any ideology such an exalted status:in our academic course 
as to put it beyond the scrutiny of reason. No ideology can__. 
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_be valid for all times and none can be made the legitimate — 
basis of the unity of India. 

Values are not, however, the same thing as ideologies. 
There are values which have towered above the wrecks of 
ideologies. Gandhi spoke of such values; he called them by 
such different names as Truth or Love. In a pluralistic 
society like India’s, one cannot put any one religion before 
_ the others. But in putting forward his plea for Truth or Love, 
Gandhi was not asking anybody to accept one or another of 
the established religions of the world to the exclusion of the 
rest. Rather he was inviting people to explore what was most 
precious in all the great religions. Indeed, he went further; he 
said he used those particular words so he could 
communicate even with atheists, for, as he said, ‘not even 
the atheists had demurred to the necessity or power of 
truth.” (Selections from Gandhi, by N.K. Bose, Navajivan 
Publishing House, Second Edition, p.4) It is true that ‘truth’ 
here has a special meaning. Interchangeable with Love, it is 
the basis of morality. But, even as such, it does not run 
counter to reason. As Gandhi said, “Scriptures cannot 
transcend reason and truth.” And, again, “I decline to be 
bound by any interpretation (of the Scriptures), however 
learned it may be, if it is repugnant to reason or moral 
sense.”’ (Young India, 29 September, 1920) 

At his prayer meetings, excerpts from sacred books of 
different religions used to be read out. The main intention 
was to demonstrate the similarity of the ethical teachings of 
all religions. In adopting this approach, Gandhi was not 
alone, but he was in line with a wellknown tradition of India. 
In some other traditions, attempts have been made to 
demonstrate the superiority of one religion over another. 
Even in India, religious disputations have sometimes taken 
place to establish the truth of one view and the falsity of 
another. But the idea that religions differ in their external 
forms, yet agree in their inner ethical and spiritual message, 
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has appeared and reappeared in this country time and again. 
This is not surprising, for in a country like India, with its 
diverse sects and religions, it is more important to find a 
mode of coexistence in peace and mutual respect among all 
faiths, while reserving the right to oppose those customs 
which are socially noxious, than to contend over the 
question of the superiority of one faith or another. 

Thus the central tradition of India permits one to 
extract from the great religions of the world certain values 
which are of universal significance and offer guidance to 
troubled minds at a time of moral uncertainty. These may be 
of more lasting help in giving shape and direction to the 
idealism of youth than short-lived ideologies which both 
excite and delude. Courses designed to draw attention to 
these basic values and related to actual problems and 
perplexities of life can be given a place in our educational 
programmes. In this way our students will have an 
opportunity to get acquainted with an important part of 
their human heritage and be equipped at the same time with 
some essential moral and rational ideas which might help 
them to rise above narrow loyalties. | 

There is, however, one problem of which we should 
beware at this point. Between the values we try thus to 
communicate to our students and the conduct of their elders 
which they observe in the world, there is a yawning gap. The 
youth want examples. Even a few living examples help. This 
is where Gandhi comes in again. He stressed incessantly the 
importance of practice. ‘Value orientation’ in class rooms 
can bear fruit if there is a visible movement in the wider 
society which strives, even if falteringly, to put those values 
into practice. In the Gandhian terminology, there has to be a 
band of satyagrahis trying to realise the values of Truth and 
Love through constructive work as well as resistance to 
injustice. Politics has its place in the life of a nation. But it 
was never enough as the tallest of our stalwarts of the past 
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very well knew. Ranade started the Social Conference, 
which functioned side by side with the Congress. Gandhi 
had his programme of constructive work. Tagore stressed 
tirelessly the importance of education and _ rural 
reconstruction. Politics, in any case, no longer attracts, as it 
once did, the more idealistic sections of the youth. What is 
needed is a broad social movement, a moral equivalent of 
politics, in which people drawn from diverse communities 
can participate, each according to his or her capacity and 
without any thought of gaining access to the corridors of 
power, and so participating be lifted out of their confined 
existence and feel integrated with one another by the force of . 
a higher objective. Ideals are never wholly comprehended in 
a given reality. Yet the question of right values gains in 
relevance when it can be related to and interpreted in the 
context of a social movement. 

The present crisis in India is both a challenge and an 
opportunity. Our leaders have spoken of peaceful 
coexistence among rival systems in the world. It is time to 
demonstrate that India can achieve coexistence among the 
_ diverse communities which live within her borders. India is - 
ideally placed for this great experiment. History and 
geography seem to have singled her out for this. If we 
succeed, we show the way to the world; for, like India, the 
world too can only survive as a living unity in diversity. So 
many tribes and races, with their varied cultures, poured 
into India through her mountain passes, and others, with 
other faiths, came over the seas. They were all drawn into the 
ample fold of India’s unity, supported by the epics and folk 
lores and a view of religion that ranged from an intense 
devotionalism to a spiritually touched agnosticism. Yet we 
cannot afford to rest. The cultural unity of India has to be 
something continuously growing and evolving. As our 
polity is evolving so must our culture. No unity achieved in 
the past is quite sufficient for the present or the future. 
Across the many crises of today.we have to make our new 
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experiment for this day and the morrow. 

In all this the message of Gandhi can be a source of 
guidance and inspiration to India such as few other nations 
have. But I make a mistake, for Gandhi belongs to ail 
nations. It is not simply that he spoke of Love and Truth. 
Others too have spoken so. But he believed and practised, 
and it is this strength of faith and determination to 
experiment which make him different from others. He did 
not claim originality for his views. “‘My views,” he said, “‘are 
mine and yet not mine; they are mine because I have 
determined to apply them in my life.”” For him Love was 
both distant, so distant, conceived as an ideal, that one could 
never reach it, and yet proximate, so proximate, conceived 
as a law of being, that it was, in fact, the basis of the world. 
Of this he was as firmly convinced as of his own existence. 
He saw the operation of the force of love all around him. It 
works silently holding families, tribes, nations and all 
mankind together. History, Gandhi pointed out, records 
wars, that is, cases of breach of love. Peace works so quietly, 
it has no history. And yet it is by love and peace that 
mankind survives. Had these not been real, had violence and 
war been the only real things, mankind would have 
disappeared long ago. It is the force of love that saves. *“The 
greatest and most unimpeachable evidence of the success of 
that force,’ wrote Gandhi, “‘is to be found in the fact that, in 
spite of the wars of the world, it still lives on.” (Hind Swaraj) 

Yet non-violence itself is war of a different kind; it is the 
moral equivalent of war; it alone is war against all war. 
Gandhi was a warrior with a faith. It is not that success, 
outward success, always came to him. But the warrior for 
peace succeeds even when he fails. Gandhi died fighting for 
communal harmony when so many others losi faith. By his 
life, and even more by his death, he showed the way. His 
death towers like a cross over his life and challenges peoples 
and communities everywhere to take it up according to their 
strength and march forward. | 
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Gandhi had an intense desire to see God face to face. 
Sometimes he expressed that desire in memorable words. 
But he did not claim to have seen Him. Rather the contrary. 
‘“‘T have not seen Him,” he once said, “‘neither have I known 
Him. I have made the world’s faith in God my own and as 
my faith is ineffaceable, I regard that faith as amounting to 
experience.” (MK Ganpoui: Autobiography, Navyjivan, 
p. 209). 

It is doubtful if he really believed: in a personal God. He 
wrote: “I do not regard God as a Person. Truth for me is 
God, and God’s Law and God are not different things. He 
and His Law abide everywhere and govern everything.” 

I have quoted Gandhi above. Now, quotations are not 
always a firm basis for settling points about a person’s 
fundamental ideas and beliefs. The same person, even a 
great man, says different things in different phases of his life. 
But it still seems safe to maintain that, for Gandhi, the quest 
for God -was a quest for God’s Law. 

What then is God’s Law? For Gandhi, God’s Law is the 
Law of Love, or, better still, the Law of Truth. He said, 
“This Law of Love is nothing but a Law of Truth.” But why 
is it better to call it the Law of Truth? 
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It is better to call it so because God is not confined in 
space; He is everywhere and in everything. Truth has this 
quality of universality. What about love? ““Without Truth,” 
wrote Gandhi, ‘‘there is no Love; without Truth, it may be 
affection, as for one’s country to the injury of others; or 
infatuation, as of a young man for a girl; or love may be 
unreasoning and blind, as of ignorant parents for their 
children.” So love is a slippery word; it is shaky; it has to be 
fixed by being joined with truth. This is also the reason why 
Gandhi adopted the word ‘ahimsa’ rather than ‘love’. - 
‘Ahimsa’ is steadier and it is rather more obvious that it must 
mean absence of ‘himsa’ towards all. It is true that the word 
‘love’ has the advantage of a more ready appeal; but 
‘ahimsa’ has been, on the whole, less contaminated by the 
evils of the world. That word has retained a purity of its own, 
or so Gandhi thought.°Ahimsa’obviously should not be used 
to describe a situation where there is ‘himsa’ towards 
anybody. Once the basic idea is grasped, it matters ljttle 
whether one talks of ‘love’ or ‘ahimsa’. Love is a beautiful 
word; but if it is to be used interchangeably with God, it must 
be free of all taint of jealousy or ill will against anybody. It 
must mean active good will towards ail. 

This also clears up a point in the controversy between 
atheists and people like Gandhi who profess faith in God. 
Gandhi did not see God. The atheist may feel tempted to 
jump on that statement. If it is a matter of preaching love, 
why talk of God or spirituality. One does not have to go 
beyond the bounds of: nature to talk of love. In a sense, this 
may be true. But there is this grave risk. When one talks of 
love within the confines of nature, love tends to get tainted. 
When one wants to talk of the purity of love, as an ideal, it 
helps one to understand and to communicate the point if - 
God or spirituality is brought into the picture. Yet the word 
God, in turn, has to be continuously referred back to Love 
and Truth, or it is emptied of all energy, of what gives it life, 
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and so God is left dead and cold. Gandhi wanted to stress 
this mutually supporting relationship between God and 
Love and Truth. | 

This tells us something about his idea of God. But it still 
does not say enough. Gandhi wanted to go one step farther. 
He wanted to dynamise the idea of God by putting it into 
action, by activating it. Philosophers have interpreted the 
idea; men of religion have meditated on it; for Gandhi the 
point was to apply it, to make it work. When an eminent 
American missionary approached Gandhi and asked for his 
advice, the Mahatma said, “‘emphasize love and make it 
your working force, for love is central in Christianity.” He 
chose his words carefully. He did not simply say that love 
was central to Christianity—that would amount to 
interpreting Christianity—but he stressed that love had to 
be made a “working force.””» He emphasised work. 

Gandhi appreciated missionary work for spreading 
education or tending the sick or bringing relief to suffering 
humanity in other ways. But he had serious reservations 
about organised efforts for religious conversion. It will be 
interesting to find out the reasons. Some of these are of a 
temporary or special nature, others are more general and 
more fundamental. | | 

One temporary reason for Gandhi’s objection to 
Christian efforts towards religious conversion was simply 
related to the fact that the British were in power in India. 
They were, therefore, in a position to distribute rewards and 
penalities. A programme of religious conversion tacitly 
backed up by the temporal authority looked unfair and 
‘morally suspect under those circumstances. Whether the 
missionaries wanted it or not, those who opted for 
conversion to the faith of the rulers might be influenced by 
expectations of material gains. Conversion based on such 
expectations would lack moral merit. With the emergence of 
India as a sovereign State that objection might no longer 
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hold. But there would still be a complicating factor left. 
Within India different communities compete for power and 
position. In a democracy numbers count. Conversion on a 
large scale may tilt the balance in favour of one community 
or another. Thus the drive for conversions may get mixed up 
with the competition for power. A particular community 
may grow in size and put forward demands on the basis of 
their numerical strength and this may lead to political and 
social tensions. This will not generate love. 

Suppose that these complications did not exist. Would 
conversion be justified then? There are reasons to believe 
that Gandhi would not have objected to conversion which 
was free of these complications and rooted purely in moral 
conviction. He would not have objected in individual cases 
on those abstract suppositions. But he would still have a 
reservation expressed in general terms. 

His argument would be simply this. There is a sense in 
which all religions are equal, or so Gandhi thought. At the 
heart of all the great religions there is a message which is 
universal and of equal value wherever it is found. It is better 
for a person to go deep into his own religion and discover its 
ethical and spiritual core. Moral restlessness should prompt 
a Hindu or a Moslem, for instance, to explore further his own 
faith rather than to change over from one organised faith to 
another. The Truth of religion, of all religions properly so 
called, of God, is one and the same. This is where Gandhi 
and the missionaries failed to agree. 

All great religions are, in their essence, about foie and © 
Truth. The really serious business is not to change outer 
labels, but to deepen one’s understanding of this Truth, and 
to practise it. This is a point which we may now stop to 
consider. Knowledge is power. This is what Francis Bacon 
taught, and a whole age received that teaching and believed 
in it. The focus then was on knowledge of the physical laws 
of nature, the kind of knowledge which created new 
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technology and so gave man greater power to produce 
material goods. Gandhi too was thinking of power, but 
power of a different kind. He, too, attached tremendous 
importance to experiments, as the practitioners of the 
physical sciences did. It is not without significance that he 
called his autobiography, ‘““My Experiments with Truth”. 
He had a very experimental attitude towards religion. But it 
‘is with the Law of Love that he experimented, in personal 
life, in small groups in his Ashram, and on a national scale. It 
is impossible to understand Gandhi without taking into 
account his strikingly practical and experimental attitude. 

There is one point which needs clarification here. 
Spiritual experiments are not a new thing in India. As a 
matter of fact, yoga is itself an experimental method and it 
has a long tradition. The yogi sometimes acquired great 
power. But he was not involved so much in a social 
experiment. The yogi was primarily concerned with his own 
salvation. That was more typical. Gandhi made the Law of 
Love an instrument of social action. Perhaps some branches 
of Buddhism come closest to the Gandhian outlook. But 
Gandhi was born at a different stage of human history, his 
methods were different and he has more immediate 
relevance for us. 

Of the Law of Love, we shall sags speak briefly of 
two aspects. 

It is important to understand love both as an ideal and 
as something existing. In its pure form, it is an ideal, just as 
some of the concepts of mathematics have only an ideal 
existence. But this does not make Love, or those concepts, 
operationally invalid. As a matter of fact, their justification 
lies in their operational validity. Love is not simply a dream 
or a distant ideal, but it permeates life and creates and 
sustains life. 

This is easy to illustrate. We have simply to think of a 
child who was cut off from all love and consider the 
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consequences. Or think of a grown-up person locked up in a 
solitary cell, provided with sufficient food and the other 
material requirements for the body. Under these conditions, 
a normal human person will soon disintegrate psychologi- 
cally; he may simply go mad. Thus love is the minimum 
condition of mental sanity. The absence of love that we 
witness all around becomes tolerable only because there is 
some love still left somewhere. Even a little Love saves. Cut 
off all love and you have killed life. Love, then, is a condition 
of humanity. We have to assume that the need for love and 
the capacity for it exist in all men, although it may have 
suffered atrophy in some. 

There is in every man a spiritual energy. It exists ited 
up with many impurities. It can be purified and the purer it 
becomes the more powerful it is. In its pure form it manifests 
itself as the power of Love. Just as electricity can be made to 
work so too the power of Love. Gandhi used it in two ways. 
In the first place, he used it for his programme of 
constructive work. But he also used it in a second way. That 
was the most striking thing he did. Love can be used as an 
instrument of war against injustice. In fact, it is the most 
potent instrument. This is the other manifestation of the 
power of love. Gandhi called it ‘soul force’ or ‘truth force’. 
Satyagraha is ‘truth force,’ organised and applied for 
- combating injustice. 

The basic idea is quite simple. We should not withdraw 
love, for love must be all-pervasive and made to work. All we 
do is to refuse to cooperate with what we consider to be evil, 
without ceasing to love the evil-doer. This is what a true 
friend does to a friend. And this should be enough. Injustice 
cannot last when those on whom it is perpetrated refuse to 
cooperate. 

Here Gandhi disceent and demonstrated something 
new. We know of some great religious teachers who enjoined 
on us to return good for evil or to respond to anger with 
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love. But surely nobody before Gandhi had organised 
passive resistance on such a large scale and demonstrated 
before the full view of humanity = it worked. This was 
something unprecedented. . 

The.principal axioms on which the theory and practice 
of passive resistance rest can now be stated. In the first place, 
evil is parasitic on good, inhumanity on humanity. 
Secondly, no man is entirely devoid of humanity. Thirdly 
and finally, suffering, accepted in the spirit of satyagraha, 
can restore to a person his lost humanity. These ideas may 
now be briefly expounded. | 

Exploitation is made possible by the willingness of the 
exploited’ to render labour under the person who exploits 
him. It may be forced labour. “All exploitation”, said 


Gandhi, “is based on cooperation, willing or forced, of the _ 


exploited.” (Amrita Bazar Patrika, 3 August, 1934). The 
worker has the ultimate choice of deciding that he will not 
work under the terms offered, which he judges unjust, and - 
then face all consequences unflinchingly. If injustice in 
whatever form is done by a minority, the majority can bring 
it to an end by refusing to carry out the orders of that 
minority. In fact, even a minority can practise satyagraha 
against a majority, for a wrong can equally be by a majority. 
Non-cooperation and fearlessness go together. 

That no man is entirely devoid of humanity, that is a 
capacity to love or. be touched by love, is an idea which we 
have already encountered above. But, now it is a question of 
putting it into practice. Here Gandhi fastens on the idea of 
the potency, the secret power, of suffering. By taking 
suffering upon himself, the non-violent fighter strives to 
awaken the dormant humanity of the evil-doer. The 
satyagrahi fights with his power of suffering, arouses his 
opponent’s power. of sympathy and so restores him to 
humanity while restoring to oe the justice so long 
denied. | 
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As man is fallible, so the satyagrahi himself may have 
made a mistake. He may even be fighting for the wrong > 
cause: But then a non-violent struggle has the advantage 
that, if it is properly conducted, it leaves behind no trail of 
bitterness. With fallible men, a non-violent struggle is, 
therefore, the best course to follow. If a dispute arises which 
cannot be decided by other peaceful means such as arbit- 
ration, satyagraha should be the method of the last resort. It 
is the best method because its costs are a minimum and the 
value added is maximum. 

That satyagraha works was Gandhi’s great message of 
hope. New technology intertwined with the delicate texture 
of modern civilisation has brought mankind to a point 
where a war, fought by violent means, can produce 
catastrophic consequences. It may even result in the 
annihilation of mankind. But disputes between individuals, 
- communities and countries are there and will continue to be. 
If human society is to survive, what is needed is a method of 
settling rival demands which works without threatening all 
concerned with total destruction. History has been moving 
in.a dangerous direction, faster in our century than ever 
before, producing all round a mood of black despair. It is in 
this situation that Gandhi came and made his momentous 
experiments. 

. Either there is a non-violent alternative to war or there 
is no hope for human civilisation. Gandhi’s gospel, the good 
news he brought for the world, is that there 1s, indeed, a non- 
violent alternative to war, provided a sufficient number of 
men prepare themselves for it. Gandhi brought this good 
news when mankind needed it most. As Stanley Jones said 
in his bdok, Mahatma Gandhi:an Interpretation, in. the 
fateful year of 1948: “If the atomic bomb was militarism’s 
trump card thrown down on the table of human events, then 
Mahatma Gandhi is God’s trump card which he throws on 
the table of events now—a table trembling with destiny.” 


GANDHI AND GOD : ae 


Gandhi no longer belongs to India exclusively. He belongs 
to the world. For India and the world, he shows the way to 
survival. 
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